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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


BREAD LOAF 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


AT BREAD LOAF, VERMONT 


Fifty-eighth Summer 


June 29-August 13, 1977 


The Aim The Bread Loaf School of English is a community of teachers and 
students devoted to the humanistic ideals of the liberal arts in graduate 
education. The School aims to provide its students with a rich literary 
experience leading to the Master of Arts and Master of Letters degrees in 
English. Bread Loaf views its masters’ degrees as an experience in the mastery 
of the literary arts, not as a process nor as a compromise, and it affirms a 
commitment to literary concerns, not to a collection of credits. It believes 
that its goals can best be achieved by attracting to Bread Loaf distinguished 
scholar-teachers who are dedicated practitioners of a great art. The emphasis 
at Bread Loaf has always been upon the personal bond between teacher and 
student, upon the creative, critical and organic, rather than the mechanical 
and pedantic, and upon the liveliness of literature, writing and dialogue. 

For more than half a century the School of English has nourished its 
heritage of literary study in the pleasant coolness of a wooded mountain 
bowl and in an atmosphere of conspicuous simplicity remote from the dis- 
tractions and contaminations of metropolitan life. In the congenial natural 
environment of Bread Loaf it is possible to sustain the intellect and the spirit 
in a refreshing balance of society and solitude. The School sees the life of the 
mind not as the exclusive province of the classroom. Bread Loaf attempts to 
provide time for a summer of discovery, not only of literature but of a place 
and a community, for no one can live in isolation on the Mountain. 

The Bread Loaf program, constantly varied and generous, offers a liberal 
range of courses in literary periods, authors, and works of English, Ameri- 
can, classical, and world literature. By affording depth and balance to the 
literary experience of its students, most of whom are teachers of literature, 
Bread Loaf meets their professional needs in literature, language, and literary 
history, in dramatic arts, literary theory, the aesthetics of film and craft of 
writing, in the art of teaching and of evaluating literary texts. It encourages 
students to share in a spirit of friendly endeavor and of disciplined commit- 
ment to literary studies, for which all at Bread Loaf have, in Robert Frost's 
phrase, “a passionate preference.” 














The School The Bread Loaf School of English was organized as a distinc- 
tive graduate school of English in 1920. It is one of nine summer programs 
of Middlebury College. Others are the Schools of Chinese, French, German, 
Italian, Japanese, Russian and Spanish; and the Bread Loaf Writers’ Con- 
ference. Middlebury College offers no graduate programs in English during 
the regular academic year. 

The original mountain-and-forest area in which the English School is 
located was willed to Middlebury College in 1915 by Joseph Battell, breeder 
of Morgan horses, proprietor of the local newspaper, and spirited lover of 
nature. Mr. Battell early acquired large landholdings, acre by acre, starting 
in 1866, until several mountains were among his properties. It would have 
pleased him to realize that more than a century later the original goal of a 
place where man and mountain could meet remains undeflected, for at 
Bread Loaf, where once had been a hospitable hostelry, the humanities are 
fostered amid the natural beauty of mountain, forest, and stream. Modern 
improvements and the addition of several buildings have enhanced the 
charm and conveniences of the old original Inn and the surrounding cottages. 

Each year about 200 students have come from all regions of the United 
States and from several foreign countries. Of these students 1,076 have 
taken the degree of Master of Arts and 17, the recently added degree of 
Master of Letters. 

During the last titty-seven years Bread Loaf can count among its faculty 
members such distinguished teachers and scholars as George K. Anderson, 
Carlos Baker, Harold Bloom, Cleanth Brooks, Reuben Brower, Donald 
Davidson, Elizabeth Drew, Perry Miller, John Crowe Ransom, Donald 
Stauffer and Wylie Sypher. 

But no one has been identified with Bread Loaf longer than has Robert 
Frost, who first came to the Bread Loaf School of English on the invitation 
of Dean Wilfred Davison in 1921. Friend and neighbor at Bread Loaf, Mr. 
Frost returned to the School every summer with but three exceptions for 
forty-two years. The influence of his presence will long be felt, in part 
because Middlebury College owns and maintains the Robert Frost Farm as a 
National Historic Site, adjoining the Bread Loaf campus. 


Admission The School of English offers only graduate courses; however, 
non-degree candidates and exceptionally qualified undergraduates may be 
admitted for a single summer. Admission is on the basis of college transcripts 
and two letters of recommendation. Since the program of study is designed 
to meet individual needs, there is no set of requisites for admission. Although 
an excellent undergraduate record in English and strong recommendations 
are the surest admissions criteria, experience has shown that students who 
have mediocre college records or who have majored in other disciplines 
may, with teaching experience, have achieved a perspective that will assure 
them of distinguished records at Bread Loaf. In short, Bread Loaf prefers to 
allow applicants to establish their capabilities during the first summer. Stu- 
dents are accepted for one summer only and are readmitted only after 
demonstrating that degree requirements can be successfully met. 


Instructions for Application Applicants should fill out and return the 
application form and have all undergraduate and graduate transcripts for- 


warded to the Bread Loaf Office. The applicant is responsible for asking 
two colleagues or teachers to act as references. The application form 
doubles as a registration form for courses after publication of the current 
bulletin. 


Degree Programs 


The Master of Arts (M.A.) Degree Candidates must hold a baccalaureate 
degree from an accredited college. To earn the M.A., students must success- 
fully complete ten courses, the equivalent of 30 graduate credits. The 
normal summer program of study consists of two courses, each meeting five 
hours a week; exceptional students may, with permission after the first sum- 
mer, take a third course for credit. A grade of B— (80) is required in order 
to receive course credit. 

The curriculum is divided into five groups: (I) creative and performing 
arts; the art of teaching; (II) English language and literature through the 
17th century; (III) English literature since the 17th century; (IV) American 
literature; (V) classical and continental literature. Ordinarily the M.A. pro- 
gram includes a minimum of two courses each from Groups II and III; and 
one course each from Groups IV and V. 


The Master of Letters (M. Litt.) Degree The M. Litt. program builds in a 
concentrated, specialized way on the broader base of the M.A. in English, 
which is the first prerequisite for this degree. Students concentrate in either 
a period such as the Renaissance, a genre like the novel, or a field of study 
like American Literature or theatre arts and dramatic literature. 

The M. Litt. can be earned in three to five summers by following a pro- 
gram of ten courses or Independent Reading Programs. No thesis is required. 
Candidates may engage in as many as four Winter Independent Reading 
Programs during the intervening academic years and must undertake at 
least one such program or a Summer Independent Reading Program. In the 
final summer a student must pass a comprehensive written and oral exami- 
nation covering his or her field of concentration. 

The program is limited to highly qualified candidates. Students who 
have completed the M.A. at Bread Loaf with distinction may continue for 
the M. Litt. Students not previously at Bread Loaf may be admitted if they 
hold an M.A. Candidates presenting an M.A. from another institution are 
accepted provisionally for the first summer. 


Non-Degree Programs 


Program in Continuing Graduate Education The School encourages 
teachers who have their Master's degrees or others who have at least a bac- 
calaureate degree to enroll for a summer as non-degree students in continuing 
graduate education. The summer's program, arranged with the Director, 
may, for example, be in theatre arts and dramatic literature, in an English 
literary period or genre, or in American or continental literature. Upon suc- 
cessful completion of this program, Middlebury College will issue the stu- 
dent a Certificate in Continuing Graduate Education. 











Undergraduate Honors Program Exceptionally able undergraduates with 
strong backgrounds in literary study, after the completion of three years 
toward their baccalaureate degree, may be admitted to graduate study at 
Bread Loaf. Their courses may either be transferred to their home institution 
or become the first summer’s program leading to the M.A. degree at the 
School of English. 

Students enrolled in Continuing Graduate Education or Undergraduate 
Honors Programs are eligible for financial aid. 


Auditors Non-credit students holding a Master’s degree are occasionally 
admitted for a summer at the regular tuition. They do not participate in | 
class work, either oral or written. 


1976 Faculty 
Seated (left to right): Irene Tayler (M.1.T.), Robert Hanning (Columbia). First row: John T. 
Irwin (Georgia Review); David Thorburn (M.I.T.), Stephen Donadio (Columbia), Barbara 
Watson (C.U.N.Y.), Lawrence Danson (Princeton), Walker Gibson (U. Mass.). Back row: 
Paul Cubeta (Middlebury), James Mirollo (Columbia), Douglas Sprigg (Middlebury), Alan 
Mokler (Yale), Richard Brodhead (Yale), William Sharp (Emerson), Michael Cooke (Yale). 





The Faculty 


Sacvan Bercovitch, A.B., Sir George Williams; Ph.D., Claremont, Profes- 

sor of English, Columbia. Mr. Bercovitch has received various awards 
and grants, for both teaching and research, among them a Guggenheim and 
an ACLS fellowship. His work includes many studies in American and 
European literature such as Typology and Early American Literature and 
most recently on The Puritan Origins of the American Self. 


Walker Gibson, A.B., Yale; M.A., Iowa. Professor of English, University of 

Massachusetts (Amherst). Formerly at Amherst College and New York 
University, Mr. Gibson is the author of two books of verse, several texts on 
writing and literature, and Tough, Sweet, and Stuffy: An Essay on Modern 
American Prose Styles. A Guggenheim Fellow and recent president of 
NCTE, he has served as director of summer institutes for secondary teachers 
at NYU for the Commission on English and NDEA,; professor of composi- 
tion for in-service and interning secondary teachers at Smith College and 
UMass; and director of several Seminars for College Teachers (“Writing in 
the First College Years”), under grants from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. 


Laurence B. Holland, A.B., Princeton; Ph.D., Harvard. Chairman of the 

Department of English and Professor of English, Johns Hopkins. Mr. 
Holland was formerly chairman of the American Civilization Program at 
Princeton; he has taught also at Harvard, Minnesota, Haverford, the Prince- 
ton Summer Studies Program for high school students, and Yale. He is the 
author of The Expense of Vision: Essays on the Craft of Henry James and a 
co-author of The Literary Heritage of New Jersey; he has edited Who De- 
signs America?, a collection of essays on design, and is co-author of Blacks 
in America: Bibliographical Essays. He is currently an editor of ELH. In 
1969 he was the Robert Frost Professor at Bread Loaf. 


Jefferson Hunter, B.A., Pomona; B.A., University of Bristol; Ph.D., Yale. 

Assistant Professor of English, Yale. A former Marshall Scholar and 
now a Morse Fellow, Mr. Hunter is the author of essays on George Orwell 
and H. G. Wells and is presently at work on a study of English Edwardian 
fiction. 


A. Walton Litz, A.B., Princeton; D.Phil., Oxford. Professor of English and 

chairman of the department, Princeton. A recipient of the E. Harris Har- 
bison Award for Distinguished Teaching in 1973, Mr. Litz has published 
The Art of James Joyce, Jane Austen: A Study of Her Artistic Development, 
Introspective Voyager: The Poetic Development of Wallace Stevens, and 
Eliot in His Time. He has edited Modern American Fiction: Essays in Criticism 
and Major American Short Stories. He has written articles on, or prepared 
editions of, Austen, Hardy, Joyce, Williams, and Eliot. He is now at work 
on a study of modernist writers, and a freshman anthology of modern Eng- 
lish and American literature. 


Robert B. Loper, A.B., M.A., Colorado; Ph.D., Birmingham University, 
England. Professor of Drama, University of Washington (Seattle). 
Formerly Professor of Drama and Executive Head of the Department of 














Speech and Drama at Stanford, Mr. Loper has been a director at the Oregon 
Shakespeare Festival, the International Arts Festival in Vancouver, the Stan- 
ford Repertory Theatre and the Actor’s Workshop in San Francisco. He has 
acted in or directed nearly 100 plays. 


James V. Mirollo, A.B., City College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia. Professor of 

Comparative Literature and former Chairman of the Department of Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature, Columbia. Mr. Mirollo is Director of his 
department's Teaching Apprentice Program. Recipient of an ACLS grant 
and a past Fulbright Scholar, he has been a co-editor of Renaissance Quar- 
terly; he has published The Poet of the Marvelous: Giambattista Marino 
and numerous articles, reviews and translations in Renaissance and Baroque 
literature and art. Mr. Mirollo is currently at work on a study of literary 
Baroque. He was the 1976 Robert Frost Professor of Literature at Bread Loaf. 


Alan Mokler, A.B., M.A., Stanford; M.F.A., Yale. Mr. Mokler works with 

the Yale Repertory Theater. He has taught English and Drama in both 
junior high and high school, and has served as Special Assistant to the Vice- 
Provost at Stanford. At Yale he has directed such plays as The Visit, Henry 
IV and King Lear and has had numerous major acting roles. Mr. Mokler has 
written and produced six full length plays and numerous full musical scores. 
Recently Associate Director of the TheatreWorks of Palo Alto, he directed 
many plays there as well as at Stanford. 


Robert Pack, A.B., Dartmouth; M.A., Columbia. Julian W. Abernethy 

Professor of American Literature, Middlebury. Mr. Pack, Director of the 
Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, has won several national honors for his 
poetry and scholarship, including a Fulbright Fellowship and a National 
Council of the Arts Award. His published books of poetry are: The Irony of 
Joy, A Stranger's Privilege, Guarded by Women, Selected Poems, Home 
from the Cemetery, Nothing But Light, and a new volume of poems, Keep- 
ing Watch. He is working on a collection of essays, Wordsworth and the 
Modern Tradition. In addition he has published three books of poetry for 
children, a critical study, Wallace Stevens: An Approach to His Poetry and 
Thought, and is editor of Selected Letters of John Keats and co-editor of 
New Poets of England and America, and Classic, Modern and Contem- 
porary: A Collection of Short Stories. He was the 1974 Robert Frost Profes- 
sor of Literature at Bread Loaf. 


Daniel Seltzer, A.B., Princeton, Ph.D., Harvard. Professor of English and 

Director, Program in Theatre, Princeton; until 1970 Associate Director, 
Loeb Drama Center, and Professor of English, Harvard. Mr. Seltzer has 
studied at Oxford, has held Fulbright, Woodrow Wilson, and Guggenheim 
Fellowships, has written extensively on Elizabethan and modern drama, 
and has lectured at Stratford, Ont., Stratford, Conn., Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and at many other universities in the U.S., Canada, and, in 1975, in Africa. 
A professional actor, he received a Theatre World Award and a “Tony” 
nomination for his Broadway performance last season in Jules Feiffer’s new 
comedy, Knock Knock; and he has played a wide variety of roles in Shake- 
speare and modern plays. 





John Wilders, B.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge; Ph.D., Cambridge; 
D.Phil., Oxford. Tutorial Fellow in English, Worcester College, Oxford, 
and University Lecturer in English, Oxford. Mr. Wilders has taught at 
Princeton, the Universities of Bristol, California at Santa Barbara, and Can- 
berra. He has edited Samuel Butler’s Hudibras and published The Merchant 
of Venice: A Casebook as well as articles on Shakespeare and regular 
dramatic criticism for The Guardian. Mr. Wilders is a Governor and a 
Member of the Executive Council of the Royal Shakespeare Theatre. 


Michael Wood, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Professor 

of English at Columbia. Author of Stendhal, 1971, and America in the 
Movies, 1975, Mr. Wood is currently at work on a book about Dickens, 
Flaubert, George Eliot and the novel in the 19th century. A regular contrib- 
utor to the New York Review of Books and New Society, he has written 
articles and reviews in Commentary, Harper's, the New York Times, the 
London Times, the Observer, the New Statesman, the Times Literary 
Supplement and various scholarly journals. Guggenheim Fellow 1973-1974, 
he is a member of the Supervising Committee of the English Institute 1973- 
1976. 


Visiting Lecturers 


Helen H. Bacon, A.B., Ph.D., Bryn Mawr; Litt. D., Middlebury. Professor of 

Greek and Latin, and former Chairman of the Classics Department, Bar- 
nard College; and a member of the Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The recipient of Fulbright and AAUW Founder's Fellowships, Miss 
Bacon has written Barbarians in Greek Tragedy, articles on Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Plato and Petronius, and with Anthony Hecht has translated 
Aeschylus’ Seven Against Thebes. The author of articles on Robert Frost's 
use of classical literature, she will deliver the 1977 Elizabeth Drew Memorial 
Lecture on this subject. 


Martin Price, A.B., City College of New York; M.A., Iowa; Ph.D., Yale. 

Professor of English and former Chairman of the Department, Yale. 
Before coming to Yale, Professor Price taught at lowa, Drake, and Kansas. 
He has written two critical studies of eighteenth-century literature, Swift's 
Rhetorical Art and To the Palace of Wisdom. He is co-editor of an anthology 
of the period and editor of selections of Pope and of Dickens criticism. He 
has held a Guggenheim Fellowship, and he is a frequent reviewer of current 
fiction and criticism for the Yale Review. In 1970 Mr. Price was the Robert 
Frost Professor of Literature at Bread Loaf. 


Administration 


Paul M. Cubeta, A.B., Williams; Ph.D., Yale. Director, Bread Loaf School 

of English; Professor of English and Vice President, Middlebury. A 
former Carnegie Fellow at Harvard, and Assistant Director of the Bread 
Loaf Writers’ Conference, Mr. Cubeta has also taught at Williams. Author 
of articles on Jonson's poetry and Marlowe's Hero and Leander, he is the 
editor of Modern Drama for Analysis and Twentieth Century Interpreta- 
tions of “Richard I,” and has written “Lear's Comic Vision” for Teaching 
Shakespeare, edited by Walter Edens. 











Courses 


Group I 


5. Experiments in the Writing of Poetry/Mr. Pack/M W, 2:00-4:15 


This course is designed for those interested in writing poetry, in teaching the 
writing of poetry, and as an approach to the reading of poetry which stresses 
the relationship between lyric form and associative or metaphorical logic. 
(As Crane says: “madly meeting logically”). Student work will be discussed 
in class and in conference with the hope of broadening the writer's aware- 
ness of the expressive aspects of technique. The styles and effects of repre- 
sentative contemporary poets will be closely analyzed. 


Text: Western Wind: an introduction to Poetry, John Frederick Nims (Ran- 
dom House paper). 


17. Reading, Writing and Rhetoric/Mr. Gibson/M-Th, 10:30; T, 2:00-3:00 


This course introduces the practicing English teacher to contemporary 
rhetoric, linguistics, and the study of style, with implications of these dis- 
ciplines for our own writing, our teaching of writing, and our teaching of 
literature. The course begins with a review of the nature of language in the 
society: social, regional, and historical variation; standards; competing 
theories of modern grammar. It proceeds to a demonstration of some key 
rhetorical terms, equally applicable to reading and writing: voice, tone, 
metaphor, irony. Practice in writing and the criticism of writing, both 
expository and “creative.” Throughout, the course will invite its participants 
to define practical applications of this experience to the secondary English 
classroom. 


Texts: Dean, Gibson, Wilson, The Play of Language (Oxford); Gibson, 
Persona (Random House). 


129. Acting Workshop/Mr. Mokler/M W F, 2:00-4:15 


Imagination, concentration and intention; improvisation, repetition and 
clarification: developing for the actor a method of working, by exercises and 
practical consideration of scenes from dramatic literature. 


Texts: On reserve. 


139. Directing Workshop/Mr. Mokler/T Th, 2:00-4:15 


A study of the problems a director faces in selecting material, analyzing a 
script, and staging a theatrical production. Some consideration will be 
given to the theater's place in society and the forms it can take. Each stu- 
dent will direct three dramatic pieces of his or her own choosing for presen- 
tation before the class. 


Text: Peter Brook, The Empty Space (Avon Paperback). Additional articles 
will be on reserve. 
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125. Independent Projects in Theatre/Staff/Hours to be arranged. 


A qualified student may elect as a regular course a special independent 
project in acting, directing, costuming, or scenic design in connection with 
the major production and other drama to be directed by students at Bread 
Loaf this summer. 

Interested students should write the Director. Permission of the instructor 
must be secured at Bread Loaf. 


Group Il 


152. English Tragedy To 1642/Mr. Seltzer/9:30 


Beginning with the late Middle Ages and the early Tudor interludes, a study 
of the development of the form and content of tragedy in the English 
Renaissance, through Shakespeare and his major contemporaries until the 
closing of the theatres. Emphasis will be placed upon the metamorphosis 
from theologically oriented narrative material to secular characterization, 
upon choices of appropriate plot content, and upon the development of a 
hero capable of tragedy by Shakespeare and his colleagues. 


Texts: Chief Pre-Shakespearean Drama, ed. J. Q. Adams (Riverside); The 
Riverside Shakespeare (Houghton Mifflin); Drama of the English Renais- 
sance, eds. R. Fraser & N. Rabkin (Macmillan, two vols. paper). 


28. Shakespeare’s Comedies/Mr. Wilders/11:30 


A study of Shakespeare’s major comedies, including A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, The Merchant of Venice, Much Ado About Nothing, As You Like 
It, Twelfth Night and Measure for Measure. Particular emphasis will be 
given to the effect of the plays in performance and, although each comedy 
will be examined as an achievement in its own right, consideration will also 
be given to the nature of the comic form. 


Recommended Text: The Riverside Shakespeare (Houghton Mifflin). 


68. Seventeenth-Century Poetry/Mr. Wilders/9:30 


Detailed readings of selected poems by John Donne, Ben Jonson and their 
successors, including Herbert, Marvell, Crashaw and the Cavalier poets. 
The course will end with some consideration of the poets of the Restoration, 
including Rochester, Butler and Dryden. 


Texts: English Seventeenth-Century Verse: An Anthology, Vol. I, ed. 
Martz; Vol. II, ed. Sylvester (Norton N675 and N676); Rochester, ed. 
David Vieth (Muses Library); Samuel Butler, Hudibras Parts One and Two 
and Selected Other Writings (Oxford Paperback English Texts). 


Group II 


73. Novelists and Poets/Mr. Hunter/8:30 


Studies in comparison: Wordsworth’s narratives “Michael” and “The Ruined 
Cottage” with Eliot's novel, Hardy's and Lawrence's lyrics with their fiction. 
Major interests of the course will be generic differences between fiction and 
poetry, the nature of literary influence, the usefulness of short poems in the 
teaching of novels, and divergent treatments of pastoralism in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 


Texts: Wordsworth, Selected Poetry and Prose, ed. G. Hartman (Signet); 
Eliot, Silas Marner (Signet); Hardy, Tess of the D'Urbervilles (Signet); 
Selected Poems, ed. J. C. Ransom (Macmillan); Lawrence, Women in Love 
(Viking); Selected Poems, ed. K. Rexroth (Viking). 


119. The Novel and English Society/Mr. Hunter/10:30 


Close reading and comparison of English novels about class and class con- 
flict, poverty, political reform, industrialism, education, revolutionaries, 
reactionaries, imperialism, and the condition-of-England. A special concern 
of the course will be the sometimes awkward, sometimes enlivening ways in 
which the novel accommodates itself to these thorny topics. A few ancillary 
readings in poetry and essays. 


Texts: Gaskell, Mary Barton (Penguin); Dickens, Hard Times (Signet); 
Conrad, The Secret Agent (Doubleday); Wells, Tono-Bungay (Signet); 
Forster, Howards End (Vintage); Orwell, Coming Up for Air (Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich). 


101. Yeats and Joyce/Mr. Litz/8:30 


An intensive study of the two writers, with special emphasis on the Irish 
background. 


Texts: Joyce, Dubliners, ed. Scholes and Litz (Viking Critical Library); A 
Portrait of the Artist, ed. Anderson (Viking Critical Library); Ulysses 
(Vintage); Finnegans Wake (Compass). Yeats, Collected Poems (Macmillan) 
and Autobiography (Collier). 


14. Modern British Poetry/Mr. Litz/10:30 


A chronological survey of the development of twentieth-century British 
poetry. Emphasis will be given to the founders of the “Modernist” move- 
ment (especially Pound and Eliot) and to the major figures in the native 
British tradition, from Hardy to Philip Larkin. 


Texts: Sanders, Nelson, and Rosenthal (eds.), Chief Modern Poets of Britain 
and America: Volume One, Poets of Britain (Macmillan); T.S. Eliot, 
Complete Poems and Plays (Harcourt); Ezra Pound, Selected Poems (New 
Directions); Selected Shorter Poems of Thomas Hardy, ed. Wain (Mac- 
millan); Selected Poetry of W.H. Auden (Vintage). 


Jul 
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Group IV 


50. Puritanism and American Literature/Mr. Bercovitch/9:30 
American Puritanism and its legacy to the national literary tradition. 


Texts: Colonial American Writing, ed. Pearce (2nd enlarged edn., Rinehart); 
Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter and Other Tales of the Puritans, ed. Levin 
(Houghton Mifflin); Thoreau, Walden ed. Atkinson (Modern Library). 


118. Hawthorne and Melville/Mr. Holland/9:30 
Form and symbolic action in fiction. 


Texts: Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter (Norton Critical Edition), The House 
of the Seven Gables (Norton Critical Edition), The Blithedale Romance 
(Dell-Laurel Edition), The Marble Faun (Signet Edition); Melville, The Con- 
fidence-Man (Bobbs Merrill), Moby-Dick (Norton Critical Edition), Billy 
Budd (Signet Edition). 


144. American Realism/Mr. Holland/11:30 


The theory and practice of ‘representation’ in selected works by Theodore 
Dreiser, William Dean Howells, Henry James, and Mark Twain. 


Texts: Dreiser, The Financier (Signet); Howells, A Hazard of New Fortunes 
(New American Library); James, The Bostonians (Modern Library College 
Edition), The Portrait of a Lady (New American Library), The Turn of the 
Screw (Norton Critical Edition); Twain, Pudd'nhead Wilson (Penguin), 
Huckleberry Finn (Riverside); Richard Chase, The American Novel and lts 
Tradition (Anchor). 


145. The Myth of America/Mr. Bercovitch/11:30 


A study of the concept of America, in both its social and its imaginative 
context. 


Texts: Cooper, Prairie (New American Library); Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, 
ed. Levin (Houghton Mifflin); Thoreau, Walden, ed. Atkinson (Modern 
Library); Melville, Pierre (Evergreen); Adams, Education (Houghton Miff- 
lin); Fitzgerald, The Great Gatsby (Scribner); West, Miss Lonelyhearts and 
Day of the Locust (New Directions). 


95. Contemporary Fiction/Mr. Wood/10:30 


Directions and developments in the fiction of the last twenty years. The 
texts will be studied both for their own sakes and as clues to continuing 
possibilities. 


Texts: Borges, Ficciones (Grove Press); Hawkes, The Lime Twig (New 
Directions); Nabokov, Pale Fire (Berkeley); Pynchon, V (Bantam); Garcia 
Marquez, One Hundred Years of Solitude (Avon); Gardner, Grendel 
(Ballantine). 


45. Contemporary American Drama/Mr. Loper/9:30 


A textual study of selected contemporary American playwrights. The 
course will focus on the persistence of the realistic mode in such playwrights 
as Rabe and Gurney in company with the savage or bizarre farce of Guare, 
Feiffer, and Shepard. Discussions will center on the plays as theatrical ex- 
perience rather than as literature. 


Texts: Williams, Dragon Country (New Directions); Miller, The Price 
(Bantam); Albee, A Delicate Balance (Atheneum); Guare, The House of 
Blue Leaves (Viking); Feiffer, Knock, Knock; Patrick, Play by Play (French); 
Rabe, The Basic Training of Pavlo Hummel and Sticks and Bones (Viking); 
Medoff, When You Comin Back, Red Ryder? (French); Gurney, Scenes 
from American Life (French); Tesich, Nourish the Beast (French); Simon, 
The Gingerbread Lady (French); Philip Hayes Dean, The Sty of the Blind 
Pig (Bobbs Merrill); Lanford Wilson, Hot’! Baltimore (Hill and Wang); 
Shepard, The Tooth of Crime and Geography of a Horse Dreamer (Grove); 
David Mamet, American Buffalo. 


Group V 


102. The Epic Tradition/Mr. Mirollo/8:30 


An inquiry into the tradition, content, and form of the heroic poem from 
Homer to Milton, with emphasis upon medieval and Renaissance assimila- 
tions and adaptations of the classical inheritance. 


Texts: Homer, The Iliad, tr. Lattimore (Chicago), The Odyssey, tr. Latti- 
more (Harper); Virgil, The Aeneid, tr. Mandelbaum (Bantam); The Song of 
Roland, tr. Sayers (Penguin); Dante, Inferno, tr. Sinclair (Oxford); Milton, 
Paradise Lost, ed. Hughes (Odyssey). 


Note: Students planning to take this course should read in advance the Iliad 
and Odyssey of Homer. 


153. Literature and Art, I/Mr. Mirollo/10:30 


A survey and analysis of the various ways in which kinship between litera- 
ture and the visual arts has been perceived and expressed from antiquity 
through the Renaissance. Focus will be upon selected examples of the 
“sister arts” of poetry and painting studied in themselves and as models of 
interdisciplinary teaching. 


Texts: W. Fleming, Arts and Ideas, 1974 paperback ed. (Holt, Rinehart, 
Winston); The Many Worlds of Poetry, ed. Drachler, Terris (Knopf); Nor- 
ton Anthology of World Masterpieces, volume I: Through the Renaissance, 
3rd Edition, ed. Mack and others (Norton, paperback). 


Note: Recommended preparatory reading: The Bible for Students of 
Literature and Art, ed. G.B. Harrison (Doubleday Anchor); Ovid, Meta- 
morphoses, tr. Humphries (Indiana). 
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37. Studies in the European Novel/Mr. Wood/8:30 


An investigation of the form of the novel in Europe, and of some of its 
characteristic preoccupations. 


Texts: Laclos, Liaisons dangereuses (Penguin); Stendhal, The Red and the 
Black (Norton); Gogol, Dead Souls (Penguin); Flaubert, Sentimental Educa- 
tion (Penguin); Dostoyevsky, The Brothers Karamazov (Signet). 


93. Plays, Production Methods & Acting in the 20th Century/Mr. Seltzer/ 
11:30 


A detailed study of major texts which have shaped the course not only of 
20th-century playwriting, but of the styles of acting and production which 
have necessarily gone hand in hand. Emphasis will be placed upon the more 
contemporary years of the period, and readings will be mainly from Eng- 
lish and continental playwrights and practitioners of the theatre. 


Texts: Buchner, Complete Works, ed. Mueller (Mermaid Dramabooks); 
Strindberg, Five Plays by Strindberg (Anchor paper); The Chamber Plays 
(Dutton paper); Ibsen, The Master Builder and Other Plays (Penguin 
paper); Hedda Gabler (Chandler); Chekhov, The Major Plays (Signet 
Paper); The Sea Gull, tr. J. C. van Itallie (Harper & Row); O'Neill, Long 
Day's Journey Into Night (Yale University Press paper); Brecht, Edward II 
(Grove Press Evergreen paper); The Caucasian Chalk Circle (Grove); The 
Resistible Rise of Arturo Ui (Grove); Mother Courage (Grove); Genet, The 
Maids & Deathwatch (Grove); The Balcony (Grove); The Blacks (Grove); 
The Screens (Grove); Beckett, Happy Days (Grove); Endgame (Grove); 
Waiting for Godot (Grove); Krapp's Last Tape (Grove); First Love (Grove); 
Pirandello, Naked Masks (Dutton paper); Ionesco, Four Plays (Grove); Exit 
the King (Grove); Rhinoceros (Grove); Bond, The Narrow Road to the 
Deep North (Hill & Wang paper); Saved (Hill & Wang paper); Bingo; 
Arden, Sergeant Musgrave's Dance (Grove); Osborne, Look Back in 
Anger (Bantam); Orton, Loot (Grove); Pinter, Birthday Party (Grove); 
Review Sketches (Grove); The Homecoming (Grove); Old Times (Grove); 
No Man's Land (Grove); The Dumb Waiter and The Caretaker (Grove); 
Landscape and Silence (Grove); Weiss, Marat/Sade (Antheneum paper); 
Artaud, The Theatre & Its Double (Grove); Peter Brook, The Empty Space 
(Avon paper); Stanislavski on the Art of the Stage, tr. D. Magarshak (Hill 
& Wang paper). 


Note: Additional copies of these texts will be on reserve. 


125. Independent Reading Programs/Staff/Hours to be arranged. 


Students who have done graduate work of exceptional quality in an area of 
literary study may, with the approval of the Director, design as one of their 
courses a summer's program based on a reading list, conferences and papers. 
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General Information 


Theatre Program Each summer there is a major dramatic production, 
directed by a member of the faculty, and a program of one-acts directed by 
students. Recent productions have included The Miser, Heartbreak House, 
Mother Courage, The Devil's Disciple and The Glass Menagerie. Students 
have produced plays by Pinter, Ionesco, Lorca, van Itallie and Guare. All 
members of the Bread Loaf community are encouraged to participate in all 
aspects of mounting a production — costuming, set construction, sound 
and lighting, acting, stage managing — in the pleasant, informal atmosphere 
of the Little Theatre. Academic credit is given for major contributions in 
acting, directing or production. The theatre program offers an ideal area of 
concentration for the M. Litt. degree. 


Other Features The lecture program at Bread Loaf introduces students to 
distinguished scholars and writers whose lectures broaden the outlook and 
enrich the content of the regular academic program. Among the special 
lecturers at Bread Loaf have been distinguished poets, novelists, educators, 
critics, such as C. L. Barber, Saul Bellow, John Berryman, R. P. Blackmur, 
Willa Cather, Malcolm Cowley, Richard Eberhart, Richard Ellmann, Francis 
Fergusson, Northrop Frye, Hamlin Garland, Ellen Glasgow, Irving Howe, 
Shirley Jackson, Sinclair Lewis, Edwin Markham, Mary McCarthy, 
Archibald MacLeish, Paul Elmer More, Howard Nemerov, Marjorie 
Nicolson, Carl Sandburg, Allen Tate, Richard Wilbur and William Carlos 
Williams. 

A picnic at the nearby Robert Frost farm and a tour of the Frost cabin are 
a popular Bread Loaf tradition. 

Several times each week students have the opportunity to view classic or 
modern films at Bread Loaf. They are also invited to join the Bread Loaf 
Madrigalists, who give several informal concerts each summer. 

The facilities of Starr Library at Middlebury College, which includes the 
Abernethy Collection of Americana and the Robert Frost Room, are avail- 
able to the English School students. The Davison Memorial Library at 
Bread Loaf contains definitive editions, reference books, and reserve shelves 
for special course assignments. 


Recreation Since the elevation at Bread Loaf is 1500 feet above sea level, 
the summers can be cool. For those who enjoy outdoor life, the School is 
ideally located at the edge of Battell Forest. A junction with the Long Trail 
— “a footpath in the wilderness” — which winds along the summit of the 
Green Mountains and extends from southern Vermont to the Canadian 
border, is a short hike from the School. 

The extensive campus offers a fine opportunity for the combination of 
study and recreation. A softball playing field, tennis, volley ball and croquet 
courts are available for student use. There is also a golf course in Middle- 
bury. Bathing beaches at Lake Dunmore are twelve miles from the School. 
At Bread Loaf, there is the Johnson Pond. 
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Independent Winter Reading Program With the approval of the Director 
and an appropriate member of the Bread Loaf faculty, a qualified student 
may prepare himself in an area of English, American, or continental litera- 
ture by a program in independent reading during the academic year. The 
student must have taken a course at Bread Loaf in the area of his proposed 
program and have demonstrated his competence by securing a grade of A— 
(90) or higher in that course. Arrangements are completed by the fifth week 
of the previous summer. Each Reading Program culminates in a long essay 
and in an oral examination at Bread Loaf at the beginning of the subsequent 
summer. Successful completion of the program is evaluated as a regular 
Bread Loaf course. Two reading programs in different years are permitted 
toward the M.A. degree and four toward the M. Litt. degree. A tuition fee 
of $125.00 is charged for each program. 


Transfer Credits A limited amount of graduate work may be transferred 
from other accredited institutions. Each case must receive the approval of 
the Director, preferably before the work is done. The program of a candi- 
date for the Master of Arts or Master of Letters degrees at Bread Loaf may 
include no more than six transferred credits. Such credits are normally 
earned in language or literature. Thus, if six credits are transferred, each 
degree may be earned in four summers and in exceptional cases in three. 

Graduate credits transferred from other institutions expire after ten years 
have elapsed since the study was done. Credits transferred must be accepted 
toward the Master's degree in English at the institution where they were 
earned, and must be of B grade (80) or better. Effective with students who 
began graduate work at Middlebury after 1956, graduate credits earned at 
Bread Loaf expire after ten years. Credits earned at the Bread Loaf School of 
English are generally transferable to other graduate institutions. 


Bread Loaf-Newton Program for Prospective English Teachers In cooper- 
ation with the Newton Schools of Newton, Massachusetts, the Bread Loaf 
School sponsors a program offering four years of summer study at Bread 
Loaf and two years of supervised salaried teaching at Newton, leading to 
the Master of Arts degree in English. Provided there is an opening in the 
Department of English at Newton North High School, the Newton Schools 
will attempt to place one candidate a year in this program. 

Each year candidates are selected by the Bread Loaf School of English 
from a list of strong liberal-arts students. The program, which meets certifi- 
cation requirements in Massachusetts, is also open to teachers with limited 
experience. The program begins with summer study at Bread Loaf, and then 
moves to Newton, where the student teaches under supervision at the New- 
ton North High School. At the end of the second year, Newton evaluates 
the candidate’s supervised teaching, for which the Bread Loaf School 
awards two course credits. No tuition fee is charged for the two years of 
supervised teaching. 

Applications for the Program must reach the Director of the Bread Loaf 
School of English by April 15. The strongest candidates, in the judgment of 
the Director, are invited to Newton for an interview in early May. The final 
selection of candidates is made by the Newton Schools in late May. Please 
write Miss Hoover for more detailed information. 











Choice of Courses Correspondence regarding the choice of courses should 
be addressed to Mr. Cubeta. The choice should be made before the beginning 
of the session; a fee of $1.00 is charged for course changes made after July 3. 
Early arrangements are advised, as the School may limit the size of any class 
for the most effective instruction. 


Advance Preparation Students are urged to complete as much reading as 
possible before coming to Bread Loaf in order to permit more time during 
the session for collateral assignments and for the preparation of papers, 
which are assigned in all courses in literature. 
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Books A bookstore for the sale of textbooks, stationery, and supplies is 
maintained at Bread Loaf. Required texts for each course are ordered for all 
students enrolled before May 1. It may occasionally be necessary to substi- 
tute other texts for those listed in the courses of instruction. Although it is 
impossible to advise students of these changes, the bookstore will stock 
copies. 


Auditors In addition to the two courses taken for credit, a student is en- 
couraged to enroll as an auditor in a third course. Students regularly regis- 
tered for a course may not change their status to that of an auditor without 
permission of the Director, and never after the third week of the session. 


Fees Tuition: $580 
Board: $270 
Room: $150 
Total: $1,000 


Each applicant who is accepted is asked to pay a $50 nonrefundable 
deposit, which is applied to the student's total bill. An applicant is officially 
registered only upon receipt of this fee. Money should not be sent until pay- 
ment is requested. Rooms are assigned only to students registered officially; 
therefore, a room deposit is not required. 

A fee of $290 is charged students who take a third course for credit. 


Insurance The tuition fee also includes a fee for an accident insurance 
policy with limited coverage. 


Payment Final bills are mailed about May 15 and are payable upon receipt. 
Checks should be made payable to Middlebury College. 


Refunds Students who withdraw for medical reasons or serious emergen- 
cies forfeit the enrollment deposit ($50) but may receive refunds for any 
additional amounts paid as follows: 


Before the end of first week of classes — 60% of amounts due and paid 
Before the end of second week of classes — 20% of amounts due and paid 
Thereafter — Board only, pro-rated 


Transcripts One official transcript of a summer's work will be issued with- 
out charge on written request to the Director of Language Schools Records, 
Middlebury College. A fee of $1.00 is charged for each additional transcript. 
To students who are financially indebted to the College, no transcript will 
be issued until satisfactory arrangements have been made with the Comp- 
troller. Requests for letters of reference should be made directly to the 
Director. 


Financial Aid Because of the generosity of former and present Bread Loaf 
students and friends of the School of English, the school has been steadily 
increasing its financial aid resources. No interested applicant with strong 
credentials should fail to apply because of need. 








Financial aid may be in the form of grants or waiterships. The aid is 
awarded on the basis of financial need and scholarship ability. Special 
consideration is given to teachers of the disadvantaged, urban or rural. 

To be considered for all types of aid awarded through Middlebury Col- 
lege, a student must file a Financial Aid Form (FAF) with the appropriate 
Scholarship Service as indicated on the front page of the FAF. Requests for 
aid should be made when the application form is submitted to the School; 
forms will be sent to each applicant after acceptance. Although students 
may apply for financial aid at any time, the deadline for assuring most 
favorable consideration is April 1, 1977. Awards of financial aid will be an- 
nounced on or before May 2, 1977, and must be accepted in writing by May 
10, 1977. 

Through the Guaranteed Student Loan Program (GSLP) most states now 
sponsor and guarantee their own student loan programs. Educational loans 
at seven percent simple interest (on the unpaid balance of the principal) are 
offered to students matriculating either in or out of the state. Repayment 
begins within nine months after graduation. A nominal insurance premium 
is usually included in the cost of the loan. Students make application through 
their local bank or other participating financial institution, and Middlebury 
College will officially certify this loan. Repayment of the GSLP loans may 
be deferred up to three years while a student borrower is serving in the 
Armed Forces, Peace Corps, or Vista or while enrolled for graduate study 
with at least a half-time academic workload. 


Medical Facilities A registered nurse is in attendance, and the College 
Medical Director is available for consultation. The well-equipped Porter 
Medical Center in Middlebury is within easy reach. 


Accommodations All students not living with their families in the vicinity 
of Bread Loaf will be expected to live on campus unless they have secured 
the permission of the Director to arrange other accommodations. 

No student rooms will be ready for occupancy until Wednesday morning, 
June 29. There are usually no accommodations on campus for members of a 
student's family, but cabins, houses, and camps in the mountain communi- 
ties surrounding Bread Loaf and at Lake Dunmore are available. Securing 
off-campus housing is the responsibility of the student, but the Secretary of 
the School will try to provide assistance. 


Transportation The Bread Loaf campus is twelve miles from Middlebury, 
the closest bus stop. The Bread Loaf taxi meets all buses on June 29. There 
are Greyhound or Vermont Transit buses from Montreal, Boston, Albany 
and New York City. Allegheny Airlines has regular service from New York 
and Albany to Burlington, Vermont. Delta Airlines and Air New England 
fly from Boston to Burlington. Connection to Middlebury can be made on 
Vermont Transit buses. 


Schedule June 29 Registration Day 
June 30 Classes begin 
August 10 Classes end 


August 11 & 12 Final examinations 
August 13 Commencement 
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1977 Schedule of Classes 


Roman Numerals Refer to Group Classification 


8:30 
37. 
73. 

101. 

102. 


9:30 
45. 
50. 
68. 

118. 

152. 


10:30 
14. 
172 


144. 
145. 


Mon., 


129. 


Mon., 


5: 


Tues., 


139% 


Studies in the European Novel (V) 
Novelists and Poets (III) 

Yeats and Joyce (III) 

The Epic Tradition (V) 


Contemporary American Drama (IV) 
Puritanism and American Literature (IV) 
Seventeenth-Century Poetry (II) 
Hawthorne and Melville (IV) 

English Tragedy to 1642 (II) 


Modern British Poetry (III) 
Reading, Writing, Rhetoric (I) 
Contemporary Fiction (IV) 

The Novel and English Society (III) 
Literature and Art, I (V) 


Shakespeare’s Comedies (II) 


Plays, Production Methods & Acting in the 


20th Century (V) 
American Realism (IV) 
The Myth of America (IV) 


Wed., Fri. 2:00-4:15 
Acting Workshop (I) 


Wed. 2:00-4:15 
Experiments in the Writing of Poetry (I) 


Thur. 2:00-4:15 
Directing Workshop (I) 


Hours to be Arranged 


125. 


Independent Project in Theatre or Literature 
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